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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON PHILOSOPHY 


A Ciceronian Witticism 

The prooemium of the second book of Cicero's 
Academica Priora is most probably the second prooem- 
ium written for this book (Att. 13.32.2; Reid, Introd. 
to his edition, 32). What was Cicero’s purpose in 
attaching new prooemia to these two books, the 
Catulus and Lucullus, to use their individual names? 
Reid says that they “constituted a deliberate attempt 
on the part of Cicero to impose upon his readers a 
set of statements concerning the intellectual ability and 
culture of Catulus and Lucullus which he (Cicero) 
knew and in his own letters to Atticus admitted to be 
false.” Reid also suggested that Atticus had, while 
visiting Cicero at Tusculum, “made some objections to 
the way in which Cicero had put learned arguments 
into the mouths of unlearned men.” Cicero himself 
subsequently stated this point of view with as much 
energy as if it had been his own discovery (Att. 
13.16.1). But it is not to be supposed that he had 
ever deceived himself on the matter. He simply pre- 
ferred to introduce deceased men into his dialogues 
rather than to be plagued with requests from con- 
temporaries desiring to be so honored (Att. 12.12.2: 
incredible est, quam ea quidam requirant), or to be 
compelled to decide whether or not to pay such honor 
to Varro, a man with whom he had little sympathy, 
and of whose good faith in fullfilling his side of an 
interchange of such honors Cicero was not confident. 
I suggest that Atticus’ purpose in offering such criti- 
cism was to support his plea that Cicero find a place in 
his work for the person of Varro. The time came 
when Cicero regarded this idea as a stroke of luck (Att. 
13.19.5), but he had been finding excuses to put 
Atticus off on this matter for some nine years (Att. 
4.16.2). I think that the new prooemia were written 
in order to ward off Atticus’ continued urging that 
Cicero make use of Varro in a dialogue. 

With this supposition in mind, let us see what 
Cicero says about his interlocutors and their learning 


in the prooemium to the Lucullus. Having finished his 
culogy of Lucullus, Cicero says he is sometimes afraid 
that for all his desire to enlarge the fame of the char- 
acters to whom he assigns parts in his works, he may 
even have diminished that fame. For there are many 
who have no love at all for Greek literature, and there 
are more who do not care for philosophy, while the 
rest think it is not quite fitting to ascribe philosophical 
discussions to statesmen. Cicero then cites his authori- 
ties for using the names of Cato and Scipio in such 
dialogues, remarks that we must suppose that when 
statesmen meet they talk about something, and asks 
why that something should necessarily be trivial; and 
with a glance at criticism which he probably incurred 
himself and which he seems to be combatting in Pro 
Archia 12, he says that the statesman’s devotion to 
philosophy is above criticism so long as it does not 
draw on the time assigned to public duties, seeing that 
it keeps him alert and increases his usefulness to others. 
On the whole, then, he is not diminishing but in- 
creasing the fame of those to whom he attributes in 
addition to their other well known rights to fame the 
less popular kind of praise which sorts with philo- 
sophical excellence. 


Then Cicero says (7): Sunt etiam qui negent in eis, 
qui in nostris libris disputent, fuisse earum rerum, de 
quibus disputatur, scientiam: qui mihi videntur non 
solum vivis, sed etiam mortuis invidere. This sentence 
I believe to be a sly witticism, meant especially for the 
eyes of Atticus, but obvious to any of the circle in 
which Cicero moved. Those, says Cicero, who deny 
that the interlocutors in my dialogues had knowledge 
of the subjects which I represent them as discussin 
are envious not only of the living, but also of the dead 
Who are the living? Cicero himself is meant, and the 
envy must really be a kind of grudging envy that be- 
grudges Cicero the device of using prominent men of 
the past as interlocutors in his dialogues. This kind of 
envy is real enough in so far as it comes from hostile 
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critics, but if, as I think, Cicero has Atticus in mind, 
the tone of the remark must be that of playful petul- 
ancy. But the envy of the dead is envy ob such men as 
Lucullus and is just contrary to an important common- 
lace concerning envy, so contrary that I think it can 
a understood only in the light of this commonplace 
as a witty retort, as if Cicero were to defend his 
practice to Atticus with the question, “Do you mean 
to envy the dead, when we all know that this is a 
thing that just isn’t done?” 


I cannot find a close parallel to this witticism and 
cannot prove that is a witticism. But I doubt that I 
could do so in any case, since Cicero’s wit is of such a 
subtle kind, compared with modern humor, that it 
would be hard to prove that many of the facetiae 
attributed to him were really humorous if we had no 
evidence to that effect (see Tyrrell on Att. 15.9.1). I 
shall not attempt to fit the witticism I think I have 
found into one of Cicero’s or Quintilian’s types (cf. 
Cicero, De Or. 2.217-g0; Quintil. 6.3; cf. also F. W- 
Kelsey, Cicero as a Wit, CJ 3.3-10), but I may call 
attention to Quintilian’s observations that wit is more 
useful in reply than in attack (lc. 13), that the 
gravity with which a jest is offered makes it more 
attractive (26), that everything is laughable which is 
obviously pretended (70), that there is as infinite 
variety in the ways of being humorous as there is in 
the ways of being serious (101). 

Epwarp BoucHER STEVENS 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


“Epicurus, My Enemy” 

One of Cicero’s bitterest jests is to be found in a 
letter to Papirius Paetus, written in the summer of 46 
B.c. (Ad Famuiliares g:20.1): “I have flung myself 
headlong into the camp of Epicurus, my enemy.” 
When he set down these strange words, he was utterly 
wretched: his brother and nephew were plotting against 
him, his daughter had married that consummate 
scoundrel Dolabella, he was estranged from his wife, 
his former political eminence had vanished, Pompey 
was dead and Caesar triumphant. But he had determ- 
ined to hide his profound depression from his friends; 
he was resolved not to wear his heart on his sleeve, and 
so he assures Paetus that he is now devoting himself 
happily to the business of looking out for number one. 


Cicero was an open-minded man, hospitable to truth, 
eclectic in his philosophical views—but he had no use 
whatever for Epicureanism. In the only reference to 
Lucretius to be found in his vast literary output, he 
damns the De Rerum Natura with faint praise (Ad 
Quintum Fratrem 2.9.3), and he is repeatedly, often 
scathingly, sometimes unfairly, critical of the system 


founded by Epicurus. I desire to suggest briefly what 


seem to me to have been the principal reasons for his 
hostility. 

The man who wrote the majestic organ music of 
the first book of the Tusculan Disputations could have 
felt nothing but contempt for propagandists who sought 
to prove that body and soul alike were compounded of 
perishable atoms which at death were merely reabsorbed 
into the sum total of matter; who presented a naive 
and mechanical explanation of natural phenomena; who 
insisted that the popular gods really existed and, for 
men, served the one purpose of setting an example of 
perfect serenity. Moreover, it is not difficult to imagine 
how thoroughly Cicero must have despised that funda- 
mental Epicurean doctrine of drapagia, especially as it 
applied to active participation in public affairs. His 
whole life was motivated, guided, and inspired by an 
intense and unshakable conviction that it was at once 
the duty and the high privilege of Roman citizens to 
devote their best talents and to consecrate their most 
ardent endeavors to the service of the Republic. 


He had, of course, several warm personal friends who 
were professed Epicureans—Atticus, M. Marius, Papir- 
ius Paetus, and others. Their pleasant society and their 
calm detachment amid the confusion and disorders of 
the state certainly attracted Cicero during his last 
years, particularly after Tullia’s death in February, 45; 
but it would never have been possible for him to 
accept, either as a philosophical tenet or as a porns 
for living, their insistence upon complete tranquillity as 
the supreme good in life. 


In De Natura Deorum 1.8.18 Cicero writes: “Then 
Velleius began, dogmatically, as those fellows always 
do, for he feared nothing quite so much as that he 
might appear to be in doubt about something and 
spoke as though he had just descended from a council 
of the gods and from Epicurus’s intermundia.” Here, 
I think, is to be seen Cicero’s most cogent reason for 
calling Epicurus his enemy: the man ranged widely 
and magnificently over all the fair fields of philosophy, 
chose here, rejected there, adapted all shades of opinion 
to his own uses—and he could not abide the dogmat- 
ism and the utter fidelity to their master which char- 
acterized all the adherents of the Epicurean school. In 
other words, Cicero could not be tolerant of intolerance. 

Husert Poteat 
WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Epicurus and Leucippus 
To fall into a mistranslation of a tricky sentence is 


pardonable; to publish it is unfortunate. If good schol- 
ars overlook the error, this is less pardonable and more 
unfortunate. If a succession of good scholars not only 
overlook the error but endorse it, this is still less par- 
donable and much more unfortunate. Of such a mul- 
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tiple endorsement of error I am trying to show that 
Epicurus has been the victim and that thereby his 
moral and intellectual integrity has been unjustly 
impugned. 


The alleged offenders may be named in the same 
class with Brutus; they are honorable men, no others 
than Eduard Zeller, Erwin Rohde, Hermann Diels, 
A. E. Taylor, R. D. Hicks and Cyril Bailey, to name 
only the prominent few. Such a compounding of the 
scholarly misdemeanor, of course, would hardly have 
occurred had the victim been other than Epicurus, the 
Stephen among the Greek prophets, at whom any 
passer-by feels himself invited to heave a half-brick. 
Naturally, when the culprit is placed in such a class, 
the obligation to scan the bill of indictment for a pos- 
sible error is deemed too nugatory. 


The accusations leveled against Epicurus were al- 
ready formidable in antiquity. To pass over with brief 
mention certain nasty references to pigs and harlots, 
he was charged with being an ignoramus, an ingrate, 

a political slacker, an enemy of religion and a sensualist, 
but modern scholars have not shown themselves at a 
loss to discover fresh grounds of arraignment. If these 
charges lack the forthrightness of their ancient proto- 
types, they do not fall short in subtlety and refine- 
ment, as might be expected after centuries of Christian 
civilization. William Wallace, a kindly critic, suggest- 
ed the imputation of quietism, a sin that lacked a name 
until the seventeenth century.! A. W. Benn, taking up 
the eminent task of pleading for the prosecution on 
briefs prepared by others, added egoism to the original 
charge of hedonism;? the amended indictment thus 
came to read egoistic hedonism. Bailey, assuming the 
role of junior counsel for the prosecution, confirmed 
this charge while pressing it to the point of denying 
to Epicurus the sense of moral obligation.3 An epidemic 
of anarchistic outbreaks in the late nineteenth century 
suggested to John Watson, the author of a volume on 
hedonism, the damnation of Epicurean ethics as moral 
anarchy.4 The charge of moral invalidism was a bright 
invention of A. E. Taylor.5 For novelty, however, the 
palm must be awarded to Sir Gilbert Murray, who 
found Epicurus to be a hylozoist, an accusation no 
less anachronistic than the rest, if not so blighting.® 


The charge for which a hearing is petitioned on the 


1Epicureanism, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London 1880, 269; quietism began with Miguel de Molinos, 
1640-96. 

2The Greek Philosophers2, Smith, Elder and Co., London 
1914, 376. 

3The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, Oxford 1928, 525-7; 483. 

4Hedonistic Theories, Macmillan, London and New York 


1895, 71. 
5Epicurus, Constable and Co., London 1g11, 22. 


6Five Stages of Greek Religion, Oxford 1925, 133. 


present occasion is that of having denied “that such a 
philosopher as Leucippus had even existed.” According 
to Bailey, the most relentless, though the suavest, of 
the accusers, the floruit of Leucippus falls about 430 
B.c.,” within a century of the birth of Epicurus himself 
in 341. Consequently, the denial of his existence, if 
really made, would be equivalent in our day to denying 
the existence of Charles Darwin or Karl Marx, or, to 
concede a generous margin of time, Jeremy Bentham. 
Yet Rohde attempted to demonstrate that the supposed 
allegation was true and, though squelched by Diels,’ 
found a successor in A. Brieger.? Bailey himself, even 
so recently as 1928, thought it worth while to show 
reasons for believing that Leucippus had really ex- 
isted.!0 To not a single one did it occur to ask if 
Epicurus had been correctly translated. 


If some courageous objector should demand to know 
what motive could possibly have prompted Epicurus to 
deny the existence of a man whom aged people of his 
own day might well have remembered, who was a 
contemporary of Aristotle’s father and is said to have 
taught the atomic theory in Abdera, only 65 miles by 
sea from Stagira, and was criticised by Aristotle him- 
self as a real person, the sole justification will be de- 
clared to have been jealousy. Undoubtedly Epicurus 
had taught that “we must envy no one,”!! and un- 
doubtedly he discouraged men from engaging in com- 
petitive pursuits, where jealousy flourishes, but in this 
court the defendant is barred from testifying in his own 
defense. The original indictment must stand. Bailey 
states it with sweeping vigor: “Epicurus was intensely 
jealous for his own originality, and invariably attempted 
to discredit all from whom he might be supposed to 
have derived his doctrines.”!2 What of the Losi 
for this assertion? Can the source be found in clair- 
voyance? In the 6g pages of Teubner text of the ex- 
tant remains of Epicurus only five proper names occur, 
those of the author, of the three disciples to whom the 
letters are addressed, and one other adherent. 


Bailey does cite specimens of the alleged Epicurean 
abuse but fails to mention that the very same Laertius 
in the very same passage from which he draws these 
opprobrious salutations denies their authenticity em- 
phatically. As Bailey’s own version puts it, “But these 


7Op. cit (see note 3), 66. 


8Eduard Zeller, Outlines of Greek Philosophy, Longmans, 
Green and Co., London 1886, 76 note; Diels-Kranz, Die Frag- 
mente der Vorsokratiker5, Weidmann, Berlin 1935, 2.71-2 
and note. 

9The controversy was resumed by Diels, ed.4, preface, not 
accessible to the writer. For A. E. Taylor, op. cit. (see note 
5), 14. 

10Bailey, op. cit. (see note 3), 66 note 2. 

11Vatican Collection 53. 


12Epicurus, Oxford 1926, 147. 
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calumniators are all mad.”!3 Against such easy credul- 
ity the well known responsibility of interscholastic 
scandalmongering among the ancients should put us 
on our guard, but in this particular instance Laertius 
happens to furnish a thoroughly consistent account. 
Not only does he scoff at the idea that Epicurus really 
called Nausiphanes a mollusc, an illiterate and a cheat, 
and Pyrrho the Sceptic an ignorant and uneducated in- 
dividual, but he records elsewhere that “Epicurus, ad- 
miring Pyrrho’s way of life, was continually asking 
Nausiphanes for information about him.”!4 Thus we 
shall not be far wrong if we settle upon the conclusion 
that the detractors of Epicurus in antiquity were anim- 
ated by the very jealousy of which they were accusing 
him, that modern scholars have been over-credulous in 
accepting ancient libels and over-zealous in repeating 
them, and that the impact of the same owes less of its 
force to truth than to reiteration. 


It is incredible that Epicurus should have denied the 
existence of Leucippus. If the Greek sentence is care- 
fully read, it will be found to say, as I believe: “But 
Epicurus himself and Hermarchus alike deny that a 
man like Leucippus even was a philosopher.”!5 Of 
this statement the true interpretation is not far to 
seek; if the extant fragments of Leucippus are alertly 
scanned, the absence of the topic of ethics is conspicu- 
ous. He was no moral philosopher, only a physicist, 
and of such men Epicurus had this to say: “Empty 1s 
the word of that philosopher by which no malady of 
man is healed; for just as there is no benefit in the art 
of medicine unless it expels our diseases from our 
bodies, so there is no benefit in philosophy either unless 
it expels the sickness of the soul.”!6 


Incidentally, this scorn of physical theories when 
dissociated from ethics reveals the ground of his seem- 
ing ingratitude toward Democritus. It is true that 
among the extant remains of the latter is to be found 
no dearth of moral observations, yet, if these be 
scanned with discrimination, they will be found to 
depend in no way upon his physical theories. Ap- 
praised from the point of view of the history of 
philosophy they will be found to belong on the same 
level as the wisdom literature of the Seven Sages, which 
is the lowest level from the point of view of history. 


The angle from which Epicurus insisted upon re- 
garding himself in relation to his direct predecessors 
becomes manifest if the three are arranged in series: 
Leucippus was a physicist only; Democritus was both 
physicist and moralist but his physics and his ethics 
were not integrated with each other; Epicurus not only 


13Diog. Laert. 9.64. 

14Diog. Laert. 10.13. 

15Bailey, op. cit. (see note 12), fr. 54; Usener, Epicurea, 
Teubner, Leipzig 1887, fr. 221. 


16Diog. Laert. 10.134. 


effected the synthesis of physics and ethics but he also 
added ‘as an integral part of his synthesis a canon of 
truth. 

If the day ever comes when Epicurus ceases to be 
regarded as a false prophet and a proper target for 
stones of abuse, his true place in ancient philosophy 
will be found analogous to that of Herbert Spencer 1 in 
modern philosophy. They are alike in their rejection 
of catastrophal creationism and in their insistence upon 
viewing creation as a protracted evolutionary process. 
They are alike in that each of them launched a 
synthetic philosophy, though here with a difference, 
because Epicurus confined his synthesis to the know- 
ledge that is necessary to human happiness, while 


Spencer aimed to synthesize all knowledge. 


Of the many injuctices done to Epicurus in all times 
the cardinal offence has been to judge him as a 
physicist. It was not as a physicist but as a synthesist, 
almost certainly, that he claimed to have been “self- 
taught.” If some other appellation would have pleased 
him more, it would have been that of a savior of 
mankind. We of today, less ambitious in our termin- 
ology, should call him simply a moral reformer. It was 
as such that he denounced the determinism of the 
physicists; to him the indispensables of the good life 
were free will and the individual’s sovereignty over his 
own happiness: “For it were better to fall in line with 
the mythological accounts of the gods than to be : 
slave to the Necessity of the physicists.” 


If he was uncompromising in his attitude toward 
rival systems of thought, this is characteristic of moral 
reformers. If he was accustomed to assert his inde- 
pendence, in this he resembles another zealous reformer, 
Saint Paul, who styled himself “an apostle, not of men, 
neither by man.”!7 For the founder and organizer of a 
prospective sect it was also sound strategy to deny 
dependence upon others, and in this particular Epicurus 
differed from all other Greek philosophers: he de- 
liberately devoted himself to the task of founding, not 
merely a school, but a sect. To this end he composed 
graded textbooks, which his disciples were to carry 
about like breviaries; he also enjoined upon every 
disciple the duty of becoming a missionary, so that the 
extension of his gospel did not depend solely upon 
the school in Athens.!8 Thus he established two claims 
to originality, first by his synthesis of essential know- 
ledge and second by the heer of a self-propa- 
gating sect rather than a school. 

Norman: W. DeWitt 
VICTORIA COLLEGE 


17Galatians 1.1 

18Vatican Collection 41. Bailey mistranslates. It should be 
rendered: “All at the same time we should wear a smile, 
practice our philosophy, apply it in our households, take ad- 
vantage of our other intimacies and never cease by every means 
to spread abroad the utterances of the true philosophy.” 
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REVIEW 


The Agora and Bazaar. By M. I. Rostovrzerr, 
A. R. Bevuincer, F. E. Brown, and C. B. WELLEs. 
xiv, 270 pages, 30 plates, 98 figures (including de- 
tached plans). Yale University Press, New Haven 
1944 (The Excavations at Dura-Europos Conducted 
by Yale University and the French Academy of In- 
scriptions and Letters. Preliminary Report of the 
Ninth Season of Work 1935-1936. Part I) $5 


The excavations at Dura in 1935-6 explored a large 
part of the Hellenistic Agora (the bazaar quarter in 
Roman and Parthian times), the Palace of the Dux, the 
necropolis, and certain temples and private houses. The 
volume here reviewed presents the results of the work 
in the Agora; the other material is to be published in 
later reports. 


Professor Brown, after a brief general discussion of 
the history of excavation and the topography of these 
eight city blocks in the heart of Dura, proceeds to dis- 
cuss the Agora of the Hellenistic period. In spite of a 
maze of overlying walls, enough remains of the original 
buildings in the north and east of the area to recon- 
struct their ground plan; and there seems to be suffi- 
cient evdence to restore an identical lay-out for the less 
well preserved and less thoroughly explored western 
section. The open market space was bounded on the 
north by twin buildings separated by a street entrance; 
on the east and west—south of a side entrance—by 
identical narrow buildings with a curious short return 
inward at the north end; and at the south by a wall 
interrupted by three entrances. The north buildings 
contained a row of double-roomed shops opening out 
on the street and another row backed up against them 
and facing in on the market square; the shops in the 
side buildings had but a single room and faced inward. 
The whole complex takes up four city blocks, but the 
dimensions of the side shops and the fact that the four 
blocks to the south were not occupied by permanent 
buildings in this period indicate that an agora double 
the actual size was originally planned. 

The impression we get of the Dura Agora is one of 
regularity, simplicity, and economy (see the restored 
isometric, Fig, 11, inside back cover). The author be- 
lieves that continuous porticoes—one of the most at- 
tractive features in ancient market places—were aband- 
oned, along with the greater area, when time or funds 
proved insufficient. This complex was clearly one of 
the original Seleucid foundations, erected not later than 
the middle of the third century B.c. Its socle of large 


and regular stone blocks and its gabled roofs mark it 
as a purely western product. 

Pages 23-6 contain a brief but illuminating discus- 
sion of the relation of the Agora to the city plan and 
a comparison with other cities in the east Mediterranean 


area. The dimensions of the Agora buildings furnish 


the key to the whole city plan of Dura—blocks 
100 x 200 feet (1 foot—0.352 m.); streets 18, 24, or 36 
feet wide, depending upon their importance. The pro- 
portions are strikingly similar to those in other cities of 
this general region, such as Antioch, Seleucia-on-the- 
Tigris, and Damascus. The Dura blocks are larger 
and longer in proportion, however, and the streets are 
wider than those of planned cities in Asia Minor like 
Miletus and Priene. On the other hand, the city blocks 
at Olynthus—the only good example of a planned city 
on the Greek mainland—are larger and longer in pro- 
portion than those of Dura, while the Olynthus streets 


are somewhat narrower. 


Another chapter deals with the agora area as it was 
gradually converted from an orderly open market place 
to a crowded and largely planless bazaar. Professor 
Brown points out that whereas the Agora shops had 
generally opened inward on the market square, the 
later shops gave on innumerable streets and alleys; 
also, the merchants had lived apart from the Agora in 
the old days, while the buildings of the bazaar usually 
served as combined homes and shops. The small open 
market place (Fig. 85, inside back cover), laid out on 
the Roman foot (.296 m.) and with shops and colon- 
nades surrounding it like a forum, is one of the rather 
scanty evidences of Romanization. 

The only section where the original Hellenistic plan 
remained virtually unchanged right down to the Persian 
conquest in 256 A.D. is a series of shops which were 
converted into the chreophylakion or city register-office. 
Later on (169-76) Dr. Brown publishes new readings 
and further explanation of the graffiti which dated the 
documents once filed in the “pigeon holes” still pre- 
served in one of the rooms in this complex. 


The houses and shops of the final period are thor- 
oughly described in Chapter IV, and in Chapter V Dr. 
Brown covers the objects of sculpture and painting 
found in the northern section of the Agora (those 
from the rest of the area were published in earlier re- 
ports). The hitherto unpublished inscriptions, includ- 
ing the new readings for the register-office graffiti 
mentioned above, occupy most of Chapter VI. 


These chapters clearly reflect Professor Brown’s care- 
ful and competent scholarship, The reviewer has noted 
a few miscellaneous points which might bear clarifica- 
tion. The attempt to avoid unnecessary punctuation is 
occasionally unfortunate, as “rubblework of red con- 
glomerate chunks about the size of a lemon set in 
gypsum mortar” (6), and may even be misleading, as 
on page g, lines 11-2 or on page 39, lines 4-5. A noun 
is necessary to complete the sentence on page 39, line 2; 
and “east” should be substituted for “west” on page 9, 
second line of last paragraph. Also, the “slightly raised 
circular depression” (1g) is somewhat baffling. 

In spite of the fact that the separate—and very use- 
ful—ground plans, sections, and _ restored isometric 
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drawings are located in the List of Illustrations as “in- 
side back cover,” this reader found himself frequently 
searching through the text when reference is made to 
them. A repetition of their location would have been 
a good idea for these references. It would also have 
been advisable to place ground ae and sections of 
the same building or block (cf. House G 7, H) on the 
same or facing pages wherever possible. It is an in- 
teresting mathematical problem, too, to calculate how 
many pages could have been saved in the painstaking 
room by room description of the houses in Chapter IV 
if a general note had carried the information that “the 
floors of all rooms are of rammed earth, unless specific- 
ally noted to the contrary.” 


Professor C. B. Welles, in discussing the Julius Ter- 
entius inscription (176-85) found in this area, is con- 
cerned mainly with explaining the presence of the 
plaque, apparently set into an inner wall of the tribune’s 
home, and the absence of a grave. Might not Teren- 
tius have died in battle and his corpse been lost or for 
some other reason not brought back to Dura? Need it 
be assumed with an inscription of this stereotyped na- 
ture that his wife actually buried him? 


Appendix I contains a masterly essay by Professor 
Karl Lehmann-Hartleben, who publishes a bronze 
upper finial of a military standard found in a house in 
the agora area. He traces the combined motives, the 
antithetic griffin heads and the birds flanking a central 
vase, from the Near East, through Greece, to the Celtic 
regions of the Roman Empire, and back through the 
lower Danube to their land of origin. Originally quite 
distinct decorative patterns, the two were skillfully com- 
bined; but by the time of the Dura piece the artist no 
longer even realized what he was copying in rendering 
the bird motive. The author's supporting material from 
various regions is so clear and his parallels so apt (193, 
197) that one wonders why he insists that the plaque 
is so unusual (187, 202). 


The painted wall inscriptions from one of the late 


houses in the agora area are ably published by Dr. 
Heinrich Immerwahr in Appendix II, which is essen- 
tially his doctoral dissertation. Apparently this was 
the headquarters of a group of entertainers and prosti- 
tutes who lightened the monotony of military life in 
this outpost of the empire. One text lists the enter- 
tainers according to their individual specialties—singer, 
sword dancer or sword swallower, etc. Records were 
also kept of names and dates of new arrivals from a 
sort of central clearing house at Zeugma on the upper 
Euphrates. The group seems to have been mainly of 
Syrian stock, and the social status of the members 
ranges from slave to Roman citizen. A cryptic set of 
warnings among the restored fragments seems to be ad- 
dressed to those who had charge of members living 
in nearby houses. 


Dr. Immerwahr’s reference (205) to “a number of 
rooms on the upper (floor)” of this house is rather at 
variance with Professor Brown’s statement (117) that 
the stairway in the court led to the flat roof of one of 
the three rooms of the lower floor. Even if there was 
a second story over the two rear rooms on the lower 
floor, the upper floor would undoubtedly be identically 
partitioned. As a matter of fact, nowhere else in the 
text is there a reference to evidence for an enclosed 
second story. The restored section of House G 7, H 
(108) conveys the idea that rooms 7 and 8 had a 
second story over them, and the restored isometric in 
Figure 17 (inside back cover) may be intended to rep- 
resent partial second stories in some houses. 

We are quite familiar by now with prefaces such as 
this one which informs us that Professor Brown, who 
wrote somewhat over two-thirds of the book, and Dr. 
Immerwahr were in the Army before their work reached 
the printer. Their manuscript was apparently in good 
shape, however, and the editors have turned out a re- 
port up to the high standard set by earlier volumes in 
the series. 

A. McDonap 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aratus. W. More... Germanicus’ Aratea. Notes on 
the text of Aratea 117f; 129f; Fr. IV.82-3; Fr. II1.28 
and IV.1; Fr. IV. 110f; Fr. IIL19f; Fr. VI. 

CR 57 (1943) 106-7 (F. P. Jones) 

Athenaeus, F. H. On Athenaeus 
XIV, 639e-640a. In view of the variations in the mss, 
the exact name of the god to whom the Thessalian 
Peloria was dedicated was not certainly known. From 
the evidence of a unique bronze coin of Phalanna, it 
appears that the Thessalian name of the god was 
TéAopis or rather 

HThR 37 (1944) 351 (Walton) 


New Testament, JosepH WaRD SWAIN. Gamaliel’s 
Speech and Caligula’s Statue. The anachronisms in 
the speech of Gamaliel (Acts 5, 34-9) could be more 


easily accounted for if the speech were referred to the 
second imprisonment of Peter recorded in Acts 12. In 
that case the speech would apply to the period of in- 
tense nationalism and of Messianic expectations which 
followed on the proposal of Caligula, in 40 a.D., to set 
up his statue in the Temple. When Caligula died, 
Claudius dropped the proposal and put Palestine under 
the rule of King Herod Agrippa. His first job was to 
restore order, and the execution of James and arrest of 
Peter may have come early in his reign. At this time 
Gamaliel might well have made a speech urging tolera- 
tion, though he probably thought primarily of such 
Jewish enthusiasts as Theudas, and of the Christians 
only secondarily if at all. Under this reconstruction of 
events there is no need to date the composition of the 
Book of Acts after 93 in order to give the author time 
to misread Josephus. Further, the Messianic excite- 


ment of the year 40 accounts more satisfactorily for 
the “Little Apocalypse” of Mark 13, 14-23 than 
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events of 70 a.p.; the “abomination of desolation” would 
refer here to the statue of Caligula, as the original 
phrase in Daniel referred to that of Antiochus 
Epiphanes set up in the Temple. Perhaps also the 
events of this period account for the new policy to- 
wards Gentiles adopted by the Church, and the subse- 
quent vigorous expansion. Finally, Suetonius’ record 
that Claudius expelled the Jews “impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultantes” from Rome may reflect a misun- 
derstanding of the causes of Jewish unrest at Rome 
based on some report sent by Agrippa of his activities 
against Messianic groups. 
HThR 37 (1944) 341-9 (Walton) 
The Greek for a 


Oppian. W. D’Arcy THOMPSON. 
Zebra. The Ovay pos of Oppian (C.iii.183ff.) must, from 
the description, be a zebra. In Philostorgius’ Eccle- 
siastical History, iii.ll (ed. J. Bidez, 1913, p. 42) is 
another early description of a zebra, not however, the 
common equus zebra or E. Burchelli but Grevy’s Zebra, 
‘the great mule-like beast from southern Abyssinia and 
Somaliland which was first made known to naturalists 
some sixty years ago.’ 

(F. P. Jones) 


CR 57 (1943) 103-4 
Petronius. R. WEISS. Quotations from Petronius in 
The five quotations from 


a Medieval Florilegium. 
Petronius in a fifteenth-century florilegium were made 
by John Whethamstede, Abbot of St. Albans, who 
copied them from a manuscript of the Satiricon which 
probably contained the prose parts of the work as well 


as the verse. 
CR 57 (1943) 108-9 (F. P. Jones) 
METRICS 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. 
The two pass- 


Gow, A. S. F. KAQSTHP, Spindle. 
ages (Theocritus 24.70; Antipater in A. P. 7.14) cited 
by Liddell and Scott do not support the meaning of 
‘spindle’ which they assign to xAwornp. In the first 
passage it means ‘distaff’; in the second, ‘yarn.’ 

CR 57 (1943) 109 (F. P. Jones) 


Harrison, E. Latin Verse Composition and the 
Nasonian Code. Observations on the state of Latin 
verse composition in present-day England, with a plea 
that Propertius or Catullus be allowed to replace Ovid 
as the standard of imitation in elegiacs. 

(F. P. Jones) 


CR 57 (1943) 97-101 . 
Skxutscu, O. Poste. Five examples of dissyllabic 


poste in Plautus and Terence, in addition to the three 


cited by Lindsay in Early Latin Verse p. 211. Plautus 
Stich. 623 is discussed at length. 
CR 57 (1943) 104-6 (F. P. Jones) 


RELIGION 


Beit, H. I. Evidences of Christianity in Egypt dur- 
ing the Roman Period. From the scant evidence of 
Christianity in the early papyri the conclusion has been 
drawn that the new religion did not penetrate into 
Middle or Upper Egypt to any serious degree before 
the time of Diocletian. But, since Egypt was in great 
measure Christian by the middle of the fourth century 
a very rapid spread of the faith had to be predicated 
during and immediately after the Diocletianic period. 
Neither of these explanations is wholly satisfactory. 
Thus, while the documents provide no conclusive evi- 
dence of a Christian community at Alexandria in the 
first century, all probabilities point to the existence of 
such a group. For Middle Egypt we might expect the 
private letters to provide the evidence, but a re-examina- 
tion of Ghedini's list and of papyri published since gives 


very meagre results: 4 certain, 3 probable, and 10 
doubtful for the period up to the accession of Dio- 
cletian. Actually it is a mistake to look for the evidence 
here; under the circumstances it would be only occa- 
sionally that a phrase indicative of the writer’s faith 
would appear. Far more significant are the finds of 
Biblical and theological texts on papyri, of which a 
number have been made in recent years—the earliest a 
fragment of the Gospel of John of about 117-120 an, 
some twenty years after the original composition. For 
this class the figures are: second century, 7; second- 
third, 8; third, 24. “This papyri evidence combines 
with a priori probability and the literary sources to 
make it likely that, although in the second century 
Christians formed only a small minority of the popula- 
tion and even till late in the third century were prob- 
ably not a large one, yet the transition from an over- 
whelmingly pagan country to the predominantly Chris- 
tian one which we find in the fourth was by no means 
as sudden and cataclysmic as some writers have too 
hastily assumed.” 
HThR 37 (1944) 185-208 (Walton) 
SENN, Avrrep. Notes on Religious Folklore in 
Lithuania. In Roman Catholic Lithuania religious tra- 
ditions antedating even the 1386 Jagiellonian conversion 
show a number of points of contact with Russian 
Christianity. Notable among them is a list of Christian 
terms almost as old as the Christianization of Russia in 
988. Shrines, such ceremonies as herb blessings, and 
some proper names also indicate mariolatry prior to 
86. 


Slavic Studies! 162-79 

Youtic, Hersert C. Sambathis. The five names in 
O. Mich. I, 657 are all nominatives, and therefore Sam- 
hathis, like the others, Artemis, Koura, Dionysos, and 
Demo, must be here a divine name. Previously Sam- 
bathis had appeared only as a personal name, and the 
SapBabeiov in Lydia and the at 
Naucratis had been referred to the Babylonian sibyl, 
Sambethe, whose oracles enjoyed a considerable vogue 
among Jews as well, and, later, Christians. Youtie 
suggests the identification of Sambethe and Sambathis, 
and the Meds SapBatiorns probably belongs to the same 
circle, which was active over the entire Near East, 
from the Black Sea to Egypt. 
HThR 37 (1944) 209-18 (Walton) 


EPIGRAPHY 


BonNER, CAMPBELL. Additions and Corrections. 1. 
H. Seyrig has pointed out to the author that the Aeolus 
figured on colic amulets (HThR 35, 87-93) is derived 
from the “Marsyas” statue of the Roman Forum. 
modern Egyptian village tale shows the survival of an- 
cient beliefs on the violence of departing demons 
(HThR 36, 47-9). 3. The suggestion (HThR 37, 42) 
on the meaning of amropew in Mark 6:20 was antici- 
pated in Zorell’s Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti. 
4. The inscription on a grave-stone of Terenuthis was 
wrongly interpreted in HThR 34, 106, n.6. Reading the 
stone as it stands EISXIPENI should be taken as an 
abbreviated form, such as is common in modern Greek, 
of a nominative in -voy, Ioyvpainov. 5. A number of 
parallels, Christian and pagan, are cited for the ex- 
pression of the transcendency of divine attributes on 4 
gnostic inscriptiin published in HThR 25, 362ff. 
HThR 37 (1944) 333-9 ( Walton) 


1Slavic Studies. Edited by Alexander Kaun and Ernest J. 
Simmons. Cornell University Press, Ithaca 1943. 
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